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THE SCHOOL AND THE 
CHURCH-STATE QUESTION* 


To demand that there be religious instruction in our 
Publie Schools is virtually to demand that the State shall 
cease to be secular by establishing a religion and becom- 
ing ecclesiastical. Logically, there is no stopping short 
of a State religion, if religious instruction is insisted upon 
in the Public Schools; for how can a State school teach 
religion when the State itself has no religion? The pri- 
mary question is: Shall the State be secular or ecclesiasti- 
cal? The school question is a minor problem dependent 
upon this. If we put religious instruction into the schools, 
we cannot logically stop until we put the religious dogma 
taught into our Constitution; but this would destroy our 
Secular State. Let, then, every man who is in favor of 
religious instruction in our Public Schools consider well 
the implication of his demand. Does he want a State 
Religion? If not, then his request is perfectly illogical. 


1See also W. W. Brickman. ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 67: 
245-253, March 27, 1948. 
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—Joseph H. Crooker, ‘‘ Religious Freedom in American 
Education. ’’2 

There is nothing in the status of the publie school as 
an institution of the state... to render it godless. 
There is nothing in the principle of religious freedom or 
the separation of church and state to hinder the school’s 
acknowledgement of the power and goodness of God. 
The common religious faith of the American people, as 
distinguished from the sectarian forms in which it is 
organized, may rightfully be assumed and find appropri- 
ate expression in the life and work of the public schools. 
We must keep sectarianism out of our public schools. 
But that does not necessitate stripping the schools of 
religion. To exciude religion from the public schools 
would be to surrender these schools to the sectarianism 
of atheism or irreligion. To omit faith in God from our 


2 Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1903. Pp. 
27-28. Cf., pp. 53-54. 
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philosophy of education and from the program of our 
schools is to convey to children and youth a strong nega- 
tive suggestion which tends to nullify rather than to ful- 
fill our American principle of religious liberty. It is to 
undertake the impossible task of attempting to perpetu- 
ate and advance a culture—the American way of life— 
without informing our children as to the faith which has 
inspired and sustained that culture. It is to imperil the 
future of American democracy.—Luther A. Weigle, ‘‘In- 
troduction,’’ to W. S. Fleming, ‘‘God in Our Public 
Schools.’ ’3 

THE proper relationship between Church and State* 
in American education is a matter that has inter- 
ested—and heightened the blood pressure of—peda- 
gogues, churchmen, and laymen well over a century. 
But at no time did this concern apparently reach the 
proportions of the attention lavished upon the prob- 
lem during the past year, which was marked by a 
serious and deplorable interreligious bitterness. So 
pervasive was the Congressional conflict over the al- 
lotment of public funds to nonpublic schools that the 
broader and original issue of Federal aid to the 
schools of underfinanced states has been virtually lost 
sight of. It is evident that the current educational 
impasse in Congress is due, in part at least, to opin- 
ions held by partisans of either side on the basis of 
insufficient attention to historical fact, logical con- 
sistency, and bias-free thought. The present review 
article will attempt to examine the various writings 
on the problem of Church-State relations in educa- 
tion against the background of the development of 
publie and religious education in the United States. 
It may be easier for schoolmen to erystallize their 
thoughts on the subject after they have exposed them- 
selves to views of various shades. 

Readers have had dinned into their ears such well- 
known ideas as the closeness between religion and the 
school during the Colonial period of American his- 
tory, the friendliness of our presidents toward re- 
ligion, the trend toward secularized education during 
the early 19th century, and the tradition of the “wall 
of separation” between State and Church. Less fa- 
miliar, perhaps, is the fact that religious, that is, 
Protestant, education has never fully been removed 
from the public-school program, or that denomina- 
tions other than the Catholic have built a network of 
parochial schools, or that there has been an important 
historical basis for the growth and prevalence of 
parochial schools. 


8 Pittsburgh: National Reform Association, 1942. Pp. 
11-12. The identical statement appears elsewhere, ¢.g., 
L. A. Weigle, Religious Education, XXXV, April-June, 
1940, p. 73. 

4For historical treatments of the Church-State ques- 
tion, see Luigi Sturzo, ‘‘Church and State’’ (translated 
by B. B. Carter), New York, Longmans, Green, 1939; and 
F. Gavin, ‘‘Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church 
and State’’ (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1938). 
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The system. of schools which is parallel to the tax. 
supported schools and which is controlled, admin. 
istered, or taught by religious bodies is generally 
referred to as parochial. Such institutions go back 
to early American history and refleet the desire of 
the respective sects to perpetuate their religious way 
of life. Thus, one finds parochial schools among the 
Lutherans,> the Presbyterians,® the Jews,’ the Re- 
formed Calvinists (Christian Schools) ,* and other de- 
nominations. The most extensive system of parochial 
schools, however, was established by the Roman Catho- 
lies rather modestly at about the middle of the 18th 
century. The rapid numerical rise in the Catholic 
population during the following century, especially 
after the emigrations from Europe, led to an increase 
in the number of schools. As public education devel- 
oped and prospered it soon became evident that Prot- 
estant religious content was to be a permanent part of 
the school course. Catholic objection to the use of the 
King James translation of the Bible and to Protestant 
prayers in the public schools was instrumental in 
stepping up the growth of the Catholic parochial- 
school system.1° Along with the movement to main- 


5 W. H. Beck, ‘‘Lutheran Elementary Schools in the 
United States’’ (St. Louis: Concordia, 1939), pp. 407- 
408. 

6 The Presbyterians opened and operated 264 parochial 
schools from about 1845 to 1869. L. J. Sherrill, ‘‘ Pres- 
byterian Parochial Schools, 1846-1870’’ (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1932), p. 49. It is interesting to 
take account of the reasons for the failure of these schools 
(pp. 107, 174-182), as well as of their contributions to 
American education (pp. 182-186). According to L. L. 
Gobbel, ‘‘Church-State Relationships in Education in 
North Carolina since 1776’’ (Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, p. 197), some Presbyterian parochial 
schools in North Carolina received state aid in the form 
of payment of teachers’ salaries in the 1890’s, in spite 
of the opposition of the Baptists. 

7™The first American yeshivah (approximate Hebrew 
equivalent of parochial school), Minhat Areb, was 
founded in New York City in 1731, and secular subjects 
were first taught in 1755. A.M. Dushkin, ‘‘ Jewish Edu- 
cation in New York City’’ (New York: Bureau of Jewish 
Edueation, 1918), p. 40. Parochial schools were main- 
tained during a large part of the early 19th century, ac- 
cording to H. B. Grinstein, ‘‘The Rise of the Jewish 
Community of New York: 1654-1860’’ (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1947), pp. 230- 
247. The contemporary yeshivah (now preferentially 
called ‘‘day school’’) dates its origin from 1886. See 
Dushkin, op. cit., p. 73. 

8 In 1949, there were 133 Christian Schools. ‘‘Chris- 
tian School Annual’’ (Grand Rapids, Mich.: National 
Union of Christian Schools, 1949), p. 53. These schools 
are controlled by parents and other individuals, but not 
by the Church. See also ‘‘Course of Study for Christian 
Schools’’ (Chicago: National Union of Christian Schools, 
1947), pp. 368-378. 

9J. A. Burns, ‘‘The Catholic School System in the 
United States’’ (New York: Benziger, 1908), pp. 123- 
125. Erasmus’ familiar, and often misquoted statement, 
‘‘Oportet scholam aut nullam esse, aut publicam,’’ does 
not in all probability refer to the parochial school. See 
‘<Declamatio de pueris ac literas liberaliter instituendis,’’ 
in ‘‘Opera omnia,’’ Vol. I (Leyden: Vander Aa, 1703), 
p. 504 D. 

10H. K. Beale, ‘‘A History of Freedom of Teaching 
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tain the position of the Protestant version of the 
Bible in the American public school was the develop- 
ment of nativistie tendencies, the best known mani- 
festation of which was the Know Nothing Party. 
The counteracting of the impact of nativism on edu- 
eation!? was another factor in the Catholic decision 
to concentrate on the parochial schools as the locale 
for the edueation of young Catholics. Of particular 
significance for the expansion of the Catholic school 
system was the outcome of the school controversy in 
New York City in 1842, whereby the newly estab- 
lished Board of Education took over control of the 
city schools, and public funds were no longer to be 
available to parochial institutions.1* The decision of 
the Third Plenary Council in 1884 at Baltimore to re- 
quire schools in all parishes'* removed any lingering 
doubt, in spite of the subsequent Bouquillon contro- 
versy,!* respecting the commitment of the Catholics 
to a separate chain of schools. When proper notice 
is taken of the Oregon Decision of 1925,15 the Ever- 
son Decision of 1946,!° and the current Thomas"? and 
Barden’® bills, this compressed sketch of the develop- 





in American Schools’? (New York: Seribner, 1941), pp. 
98-99; R. A. Billington, ‘‘The Protestant Crusade: 1800- 
1860’? (New York: Macmillan, 1938), pp. 143-144; and 
G. Stewart, Jr., ‘‘A History of Religious Education in 
Connecticut to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century’’ 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1924), p. 273. Bil- 
lington, op. cit., p. 293, refers to the approval by the 
people of Oswego, N. Y., of the teacher who had ‘ ‘severely 
whipped’’ a Catholic pupil for having refused to read 
the Protestant Bible. 

11 For a list of specialized references on nativism, see 
Sister Marie Léonore Fell, ‘‘The Foundations of Nativ- 
ism in American Textbooks, 1783-1860’’ (Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1941), p. v 
note; also the bibliography in Billington, op. cit. 

12 Ibid., pp. 143-156. This topic is also treated in de- 
tail in S. S. Randall, ‘‘ History of the Common School 
System of the State of New York’’ (New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, 1871), pp. 119-138; and in Burns, op. 
cit., pp. 359-375. A documentary history may be found 
in W. O. Bourne, ‘‘ History of the Public School Society 
in the City of New York’’ (New York: Wood, 1870), 
pp. 178-525. 

13 J, A. Burns and B. J. Kohlbrenner, ‘‘A History of 
Catholic Education in the United States’? (New York: 
Benziger, 1937), p. 143. 

14 Tbid., pp. 164-166. 

15 All pertinent documents relevant to the attempt by 
Oregon to legislate private and parochial elementary 
schools out of existence are available in C. N. Lischka, 
‘‘Private Schools and State Laws’’ (Washington, D. C.: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1926), pp. 179- 
187, 279-293. The customary designation of the U. S. 
Supreme Court case is Pierce vs. Society of Sisters; 
Pierce vs. Hill Military Academy. 

16 For documents on this school-bus controversy in New 
Jersey, see ‘‘School Bus Transportation Laws in the 
United States’’ (Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1946), pp. 164-186. See also the 
full text of the U. S. Supreme Court decision, Everson vs. 
Board of Education of the Township of Ewing, February 
10, 1947. 

17§, 246, 81st Congress, 1st Session. 

18 H.R. 4643, 8lst Congress, 1st Session; H.R. 7160, 
8ist Congress, 2d Session. A conflict along sectarian 


lines resulted from the introduction of the Kerney Bill 
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ment of Catholic parochial schools may be considered 
as having been finished. 

A great deal of the serious opposition to the grant- 
ing of public funds to private and parochial schools 
derives from oft-expressed desire to uphold the tra- 
ditional separation of Church and State.’® Reference 
is frequently made to the First Amendment and to 
other hallowed documents in American history to sub- 
stantiate this point. Less frequently do the Church- 
State separatists cite the Northwest Ordinances of 
1785 and 1787, the former which encouraged schools 
for the teaching of “religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge,” and the latter which set aside Section 29 in 
each township “perpetually for the purposes of re- 
ligion.” Granting, however, argumenti causa, that the 
principle of separation is well-established in Amer- 
ican law and society—and this writer supports it 
heartily—it follows that a consistent effort to keep 
Church and State apart should be and should have 
been a characteristic policy of our educational present 
and past. But let the record be quickly examined. 
Support of Church-controlled schools “continued to 
be a fairly common feature of state legislation down 
to about the middle of the 19th century, straggling 
instances of the same occurring even later.”?° Maine 
provided aid to such schools in 1937.7! Strictly 
speaking, one who is firmly against public support 
for parochial schools on a Constitutional or quasi- 
Constitutional basis must also oppose such encroach- 
ments as released and dismissed time; free bus trans- 
portation, health services, teachers’ salaries, free text- 
books, and buildings for parochial schools;** Bible 


of 1852 and the School Bill of 1853 in the Maryland 
legislature, since, as with the 1949 Barden Bill, the issue 
revolved around the provision of public aid to private 
schools. L. J. McCormick, ‘‘Church-State Relationships 
in Edueation in Maryland’’ (Washington, D. C.: Catho- 
lie University of America Press, 1942), pp. 173-188. 

19 Resolutions, American Association of School Admin- 
istrator&, March 1, 1950, No. 9: T. Brameld, ‘‘Ends and 
Means in Education: A Midecentury Appraisal’’ (New 
York: Harper, 1950), p. 82; Carl Zollmann, ‘‘Church and 
Btate in American Law’’ (St. Louis: Concordia, 1918), 
p. 20. 

208. W. Brown, ‘‘ The Secularization of American Edu- 
cation’’ (Contributions to Education, No. 49, New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1912), p. 43. 
‘*Non-sectarian’’ schools which included religion in the 
curriculum received state aid in Maryland as late as 1850, 
McCormick, op. cit., pp. 80-112. See also Gobbel, loc. cit. 

21 R. J. Gabel, ‘‘ Public Funds for Church and Private 
Schools’’ (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1937), p. 586. 

22§,. 2499 (Murray-Morse-Pepper, Bill), 1947, which 
provided Federal funds for auxiliary services to parochial 
schools as part of the Federal aid program to education, 
was opposed by J. K. Norton, F. H. Bair, C. Grieder, L. 
M. Thurston, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, John Dewey, 
William H. Kilpatrick, and Boyd H. Bode. For their 
reasons, as well as for the reasons of Selma Borchardt, 
W. B. Spalding, F. J. Donohue, and Father William E. 
MeManus for supporting this bill, see Nation’s Schools, 
vol. 39, January to June, 1947. A poll of ‘‘500 repre- 
sentative school administrators’’ indicated 88 per cent as 
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reading and study, prayers, and Christmas carols and 
pageants in the publie schools; and Protestant min- 
isters and Catholic religious who supervise or teach 
in public schools. Nevertheless, there are claims that 
the United States is a Christian nation and must 
therefore include the teaching of religion in its 
schools.?* The evidence further indicates that both 
the spirit and the letter of the doctrine of separation 
have been and are being violated in many states, 
generally with the blessings of the judiciary. The 
people of the State of Virginia seek “to pervade edu- 
cation with a strong religious tone, while barring any 
recognition of that fact in law.’’** Certification by 
the State Department of Public Education in North 
Carolina of teachers of religion recommended by the 
North Carolina State Council of Churches for service 
in the publie schools*® is not a crevice in the wall of 
separation, but a gaping hole. And what should be 
said of the endowment by the churches of a chair in 
Bible at the state-owned University of North Caro- 
lina??® In brief, “religious instruction and Bible 
reading in the publie schools [and colleges?] is a 
palpable violation of this principle”**? of Church- 
State separation. The difficulty is that “good people 
with the universal desire to eat cake and have it, ear- 
nestly repeat the slogans of disestablishment but say 
that a little ineuleation of piety in schoolchildren will 
do them good (provided, of course, they are shielded 
from doctrinal error).”*8 If, in actual practice, the 
idea of separating Church from State in education 
turns out to be a convenient catchphrase,?® then it 


opposing public funds for parochial bus transportation, 
90 per cent against free textbooks and supplies, and 64 
per cent against health and welfare services to parochial 
schools. Jbid., March, 1947, p. 32. 

23 Fleming, op. cit., pp. 110-112, 211-226. 

248. Bell, ‘‘The Church, the State, and Education in 
Virginia’’ (Philadelphia: The Author, 1930), p. 647; ef., 
pp. 492-494, 586-587. 

25 P, H. Gwynn, Jr., ‘Cooperation with Public Schools, ’’ 
International Journal of Religious Education, vol. 20, 
June, 1944, p. 13. 

26 Gobbel, op. cit., p. 211. 

27 A, J. Hall, ‘‘Religious Education in the Public 
Schools of the State and City of New York’’ (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1914), pp. 99-100. 

28 A, E. Sutherland, Jr., ‘‘Due Process and Disestab- 
lishment,’’ Harvard Law Review, vol. 62, June, 1949, p. 
1318. 

29 There are many, of course, who will object that sepa- 
ration means that sectarianism, not religion, must be kept 
out of the publie schools. Actually, this is a naive posi- 
tion, since ‘‘nonsectarianism’’ is generally tantamount to 
Protestant nonsectarian education. Cf., Milton R. Kon- 
vitz, ‘‘Whittling Away Religious Freedom,’’ Commen- 
tary, I, June, 1946, p. 10. Thus, the charge of sectayian- 
ism was repudiated at Rutgers College over a century ago 
on the ground that ‘‘strong Presbyterian and Episco- 
palian elements joined . . . with the Dutch Reformed in 
governing board and staff,’? W. H. S. Demarest, ‘‘A 
History of Rutgers College: 1766-1924’’ (New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: Rutgers College, 1924), p. 315. In the name 
of nonsectarianism, and with the sanction of the courts, 
many school systems allow Bible reading, hymn singing, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and other devotional exercises, with- 
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will be necessary for independent thinkers to recon. 
sider the current conflict regarding the provision o? 
public money for parochial schools, as well as the 
entire problem of the relationship of religion to the 
public schools. This will be done at the close of this 
article, but it is high time to proceed to a diseussioy 
of the recent literature. 

Much attention has been lavished upon the report 
of the American Council on Education, “The Rela. 
tion of Religion to Public Education” (1947). One 
recent book, “Religion’s Place in General Education,” 





out running afoul of state constitutional provisions keep. 
ing religion out of publie schools. Cf., Newton Edwards, 
‘*The Courts and the Publie Schools’’ (Chicago: Uni. 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 562, and note con. 
taining legal citations in support of this generalization, 
For illustrations on how Protestant religious educatioy 
has entered the public school, see S. M. Smith, ‘‘The Re. 
lation of the State to Religious Edueation in Massachu. 
setts’’ (Syracuse: Syracuse University Book Store, 1926, 
pp. 188, 211, 320; H. L. Smith, ‘‘Character Education”? 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
19487), pp. 24-30; and F. E. Johnson, pp. 49-54, in 
‘*Religion and Publie Edueation’’ (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Edueation, 1945). Protestants are 
impatient at times with Catholie and Jewish unwilling. 
ness to read the King James version. ‘‘ While we fuss 
[about versions |], the devil is gloatingly getting America,”’ 
Fleming, op. cit., p. 158. For Catholic views, see B. Con- 
frey, ‘‘Secularism in American Education’’ (Washing. 
ton, D. C.: Catholie Education Press, 1931), pp. 146-147, 
For Protestant objections to Bible reading and religious 
teaching in the public schools, consult C. H. Moehlman, 
‘*Sehool and Church’’ (New York: Harper, 1944), pp. 
103-122; Gobbel, op. cit., p. 211 note; J. P. Williams, 
‘«The New Education and Religion’’ (New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1945), p. 145; W. S. Athearn, ‘‘A National 
System of Education’’ (New York: Doran, 1920), p. 
69; and C. C. Morrison, ‘‘Protestantism in the Public 
Schools,’’ Christian Century, LXIII, April 17, 1946, p. 
492. Jewish viewpoints are given in ‘‘Sectarian Teach- 
ings in the Public Schools,’’ Orthodox Jewish Life, XVII, 
February, 1950, pp. 3-4; A. L. Feinberg, ‘‘ Religious In- 
struction in the Publie Schools of Ontario’’ (Toronto: 
Canadian Jewish Congress, 1945), especially pp. 14-20; 
A. L. Feinberg, ‘‘Dilemma of Religion in the School,’ 
American Jewish Congress Weekly, vol. 16, February 7, 
1949, pp. 9-11; and A. J. Goldsmith, ‘‘Observing Reli- 
gious Holidays in the Schools,’’ American Jewish Commit: 
tee Reporter, vol. 6, December, 1949, p. 5. Notwithstand- 
ing the serious strictures against the King James version 
on the part of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, Judge 
Robert H. Davidson, Superior Court of New Jersey, ruled 
on February 21, 1950 that the Bible was a nonsectariau 
book and that reading therefrom in the publie schools 
does not constitute an infringement on the religious rights 
of anyone, ineluding atheists. See Doremus vs. Board of 
Edueation of Borough of Hawthorne, 71 Atlantie 2d 732. 
This decision seems to be an instance of applying the 
principle of ‘‘De minimis non curat lex.’’ For an earlier 
use of this argument, see ‘‘The Bible in the Public 
Schools: John D. Minor vs. Board of Education of the 
City of Cineinnati’’ (Cincinnati: Clarke, 1870), p. 5%. 
According to W. G. Torpey, ‘‘Judicial Doctrines of Re- 
ligious Rights in America’’ (Chapel Hill: University ot 
North Carolina Press, 1948, p. 329), ‘‘To the extent that 
Catholics must attend where the King James version of 
the Bible is read and that Protestants must attend where 
the Douay version is rendered, religious freedom is lim- 
ited. The solution to the problem of biblical reading 
would seem to be the elimination of either version in the 
public schools.’’ The religious rights of Jewish pupils 
should also be considered in this respect. 
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coes so far as to reprint the report in toto. The 
author, Nevin C. Harner, professor of Christian edu- 
cation at the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, and vice-chairman of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, leans 
heavily on the results of the ACE report in his intro- 
doctory chapters. Nevertheless, he leaves the reader 
with the unmistakable impression that religion must 
oceupy @ more positive position in the public-school 
program than that assigned to it by the report. In 
fact, he outlines a propaganda campaign (pp. 44-45) 
in behalf of what may be described as the Protestant- 
ization of the publie schools. He opposes parochial 
schools because he regards them as promoting divi- 
siveness; but he sees “no serious inconsistency in 
maintaining in the same breath the importance of 
denominational colleges and seminaries, and the ques- 
tionable wisdom of establishing elementary and see- 
ondary parochial schools” (pp. 63-64). This is 
hardly a convincing mode of argument. In general, 
Dr. Harner’s book is presented on an elementary, 
inspirational level and shows little evidence of con- 
tact with primary materials. 

A distinctly less subjective book which also accepts 
the ACE report is “The Place of Religion in Publie 
Schools,” by Virgil Henry, superintendent of schools, 
Orland Park, Ill. An Ed.D. project at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the guidance of 
Harrison §. Elliott, F. Ernest Johnson, and John 
K. Norton, this small volume offers “basic guidance 
to communities desiring to experiment with an objec- 
tive study of religion in the publie schools” (p. 11). 
On the basis of discussions, correspondence, and an 
examination of courses of study and similar mate- 
rials, Dr. Henry shows how nonsectarian religion may 
be introduced into virtually all the school subjects. 
In addition, he reflects over such matters as possible 
hindrances, getting the community into a receptive 
mood, choosing and preparing teachers, and extend- 
ing and overhauling the religious-education project. 
The fundamental virtues of this volume are the con- 
ereteness of its suggestion and the effort to attain a 
fair-minded spirit. On the other hand, Dr. Henry 
seems to think that sectarianism can be avoided by 
including content representing various faiths and that 
the doctrine of Church-State separation suffers not a 
whit in the process. He speaks of Bible study and 
reading (pp. 40-46) with apparent obliviousness to 
the objections by Catholics and Jews to the King 
James version, although he does take later cognizance 
Commendably cautious with his reecommen- 
dations, he pussyfoots at times (pp. 80-81) and falls 


_ occasional prey to questionable logic (p. 82). The 


relatively long bibliography omits several important 


| titles, 
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A refreshingly competent treatment of the problem 
of religion in public education may be found in 
“Christianity and American Education,” by Edwin 
H. Rian, vice-president of Trinity University (San 
Antonio, Tex.). Supported by appropriate docu- 
mentation, Dr. Rian reviews the history, philosophy, 
and textbooks of the public, Catholic, and Protestant 
schools. His main thesis is that, since it is improper 
to teach religion in the publie schools (p. 224), it is 
incumbent upon Protestants to develop better meth- 
ods and better institutions of their own where they 
could teach their faith to their heart’s content. He 
is by no means averse to the parent-society type of 
“parochial” school and does not feel that the total 
number of parochial pupils of all denominations will 
ever exceed one third of the American children. Sig- 
nificantly, Dr. Rian exhorts his Protestant colleagues 
to formulate a precise educational philosophy and 
points to the example set by the Catholics. Although, 
quite naturally, he finds the Catholic educational phi- 
losophy “erroneous and inadequate in certain funda- 
mental respects” (p. 176), he expresses frequent ad- 
miration of the Catholie school system (pp. 139, 156, 
179). There is proof of considerable soul-searching 
and careful research in this book, far more than eus- 
tomary in volumes on this general subject. The use- 
fulness of the bibliography is marred by many mis- 
prints of names, a fault also noticeable elsewhere in 
the book. 

The student of the question of religion in publie 
education will want to make use of the interesting 
anthology, “Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in 
America,” edited by Joseph L. Blau of Columbia 
University’s department of philosophy. The author 
presents fourteen historical statements on various 
phases of religious freedom, including several of di- 
rect relevance to education. The latter comprises 
writings by Horace Mann and Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. The general introduction and the introductory 
remarks to each selection are stylistically satisfying 
and historically enlightening, and Dr. Blau leaves no 
oceasion for doubt as to his position that “public 
schools should in no way contribute or call attention 
to differences in the religious beliefs of pupils or 
teachers” (p. 8). His stand on keeping religion out 
of the public schools appears to be consistent through- 
out the book, but one wishes that his objectivity, tact, 
and research thoroughness (e.g., pp. 18-21) were 
equally so. 

There are many brief publications which address 
themselves to one phase or another of the problem 
area. “Religion, Intercultural Education and the 
Public Schools,” by Frank N. Trager of the Anti- 
Defamation League, is a well-written, thoughtful 
pamphlet which suggests that teaching about religion 
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and instruction in spiritual values will improve inter- 
group relations in the public school. Mr. Trager, 
however, makes a singularly strained distinction be- 
tween “sectarian” and “religious.” Ray Gibbons, di- 
rector of the Council on Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, analyzes briefly in 
“Protestantism and Publie Education” some of the 
current problems facing publie schools, the pressures 
exerted by Catholics, Protestants, and secularists, and 
a desirable program of action by his denomination. 
He believes that Protestants should actively support 
the public schools, but should also encourage religious 
schools, including those of the parochial type. More- 
over, he is convinced that a “wavy line” is preferable 
to a wall of separation. In a series of articles re- 
printed from the Christian Science Monitor and en- 
titled, “Church, State, and School,” Tully Nettleton 
summarizes conflicting views about the different as- 
pects of the question. At the conclusion of his sur- 
vey, which represents a superior brand of journalistic 
research, the author expresses his fears that the grant- 
ing of state funds to parochial schools “would result 
almost inevitably in weakening the public school sys- 
tem or at least limiting its potential usefulness” (p. 
33). Jerome Nathanson, leader of the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture, presents an up-to-date 
refutation of the demands for publie support of paro- 
chial schools in his strongly worded pamphlet, “See- 
tarian Religion versus Public Education.” His par- 
tisan zeal, no doubt, prevents him from giving full 
justice to his opponents. The February, 1949, issue 
of Progressive Education, clarifies the position of 
secularists on “The Issue of Sectarianism.” On the 
whole, the articles consistently repudiate the idea of 
religious teaching in the publie schools, but some 
authors (John L. Childs of Teachers College,°° for 
example) take special pains to point out the unde- 
sirability of providing tax funds for parochial schools. 
The progressive characteristic of studying a problem 
carefully from different angles before arriving at a 
conclusion is not evident in all contributions to this 
issue of the journal. 

Three pamphlets which describe the Catholic stand 
on religion in publie education deserve attention. All 
have been written or edited by the Reverend Robert 
C. Hartnett, S.J., now editor of America. “Equal 
Rights for Children” is Father Hartnett’s lucid his- 
torical analysis of the Church-State question, with 
special reference to the need for auxiliary services for 
parochial schools. His “Federal Aid to Education” 
is a more recent treatment of the problem and an 
extended critical examination of the decisions by the 

30 Professor Childs would require all pupils ‘‘to spend 
at least one-half of the compulsory school period in the 
common or publie schools.’’ J. L. Childs, ‘‘ Democracy 


and the Common School,’’ Jewish Education, vol. 21, 
Winter, 1949, p. 37. 
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U. S. Supreme Court in the Everson and McCollum 
cases. Both pamphlets are documented defenses of 
the Catholic viewpoint and show a somewhat jn. 
patient consideration of the arguments on the other 
side. “The Right to Educate” contains short essays 
on the methods by which Holland, Canada, Australia, 
and Great Britain have tackled the tender probley 
of Church and State in education. Father Hartnett 
contributes the final essay in which he stresses what 
many proponents of intergroup education seem to he 
overlooking, namely, that religious diversity is not 
synonymous with national divisiveness. 

It is difficult to say over which issue more ink has 
been poured, released time or state support for non- 
public schools. The decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the McCollum case*! has evoked many con- 
troversial statements, as well as criticisms of the 
judicial opinions. But even before this important 
event in the area of Church-State relationships in 
education there were numerous expressions, pro and 
con, on the advisability of religious education on the 
released-time plan. Gerald F. Weary states “Democ- 
racy’s Case against Religious Education on School 
Time” with appropriate arguments. He finds that 
the campaign for released-time instruction is “an 
open confession of failure on the part of the 
churches” (p. 20). Leo Pfeffer of the American 
Jewish Committee considers the merits and shortcom- 
ings of released time in “Religion and the Public 
Schools” and concludes that under this method of 
instruction “no substantial progress has been made 
in eliminating the religious illiteracy of American 
youth” (p. 19). A study of the actual operation of 
the released-time program conducted by Dan YW, 
Dodson, associate professor of education at New 
York University, represents careful research on a 
problem that is badly in need of it. Under the title, 
“Released Time for Religious Education in New York 
City Schools,” this study points up confusions and 
contradictions in the administration of the program. 
Dr. Dodson and his staff offer specific suggestions 
toward the improvement of conditions surrounding 
released time. 

A thoroughgoing study of the legal basis of Church 
and State in education has been prepared by Alvin 
W. Johnson, president of Emmanuel Missionary Col- 
lege, and Frank H. Yost, associate secretary of the 
Religious Liberty Association. Entitled “Separation 
of Church and State in the United States,” this pro- 
lifically documented volume is a revision of Dr. John- 


31 For the full text of the decision of McCollum +s. 
Board of Education of Champaign, see Supreme Court of 
the United States, No. 90, October Term, 1947 (March 8, 
1948). Critical reactions may be found in Sutherland, 
op. cit., pp. 1311-1344; E. 8. Corwin, ‘‘The Supreme 
Court as National School Board,’’ Thought, XXIII, De- 
cember, 1948, pp. 665-683. 
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son’s well-known study of a decade and a half ago. 
The authors maintain that the best way for the gov- 
ernment to promote the welfare of its individual citi- 
zens is to bring about a complete separation between 
Church and State. In line with their thesis, they 
reject Bible reading in the public schools, school 
eredit for outside religious instruction, public aid 
to nonpublic schools, and almost all other arrange- 
ments by which religion intrudes upon the secular 
school. Regardless of whether one agrees fully with 
the conelusions of the authors or not, it must be said 
that they are nearly always consistent in the appli- 
eation of their basic assumption. A more realistic 
study would have taken more fully into account not 
only the judicial decisions, but also the historical 
backgrounds of the question and the past and present 
practices. The reference value of this book is indis- 
putable. 

A needed supplement to the preceding is the NEA 
research report, “The Status of Religious Education 
in the Public Schools.” Here are given tabular data, 
derived via questionnaire, on the current practices 
involving religion and public education. The de- 
scriptive comment and the bibliographical references 
should be helpful to anyone desiring fresh figures 
and sources of information. 

Of late, there have appeared several works which 
are particularly critical of the policies and practices 
of the Catholic Church with reference to education 
and other activities. “Separate Church and State 
Now,” by Joseph M. Dawson, recording secretary of 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Sepa- 
ration of Church and State, exposes the dangers to 
which America will be subjected should the Catholics 
have free rein. By means of selective, but not at all 
skillful, techniques of documentation, the author 
seems to construct an airtight case, provided one goes 
along with his interpretations. His concern for 
Churech-State separation is so great as to preclude the 
recommendation of any religious teaching in the pub- 
lie schools. 

A more impressive eritique comes from the pen of 
Paul Blanshard, former Commissioner of Investiga- 
tion and Accounts in New York City. His book, 
“American Freedom and Catholic Power,” began, 
modestly enough, as a series of articles in The Nation, 
of which Mr. Blanshard was associate editor at one 
time. The publication of his articles on the role of 
the Catholic Church in medicine, sex, politics, and 
education®? led to the withdrawal of The Nation from 
the high-school libraries by the educational authori- 
ties in New York City.. The resultant protest gave 
birth to complimentary exchanges between the stp- 

32 Published in 1947-48, these articles were reprinted 


in part in a brochure, ‘‘The Roman Catholic Church in 
Medicine, Sex, and Education,’’ by the periodical. 
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porters and opponents of Blanshard.** This docu- 
mented expansion of the articles is the product of 
more intensive research carried on with the aid of 
Catholies, ex-Catholies, and non-Catholies, some of 
whom remain anonymous. As in the original arti- 
cles, Mr. Blanshard diseusses education, medicine, 
sex, marriage, censorship, politics, and similar ques- 
tions. No evaluation will be made here of his criti- 
cisms of Catholic policies and activities in most of 
these fields, since this writer ean only claim some 
competence in education. Mr. Blanshard expresses 
at times his appreciation of the Catholies, but is 
more frequently in a critical mood. He maintains 
that the parochial school is a divisive influence under 
the thumb of the hierarchy, and therefore deserves 
no support whatsoever, not even bus transportation. 
Catholic methods of teaching are too authoritarian 
to his taste and the instructional content is over- 
loaded with religious symbolism and doctrines. On 
the face of it, Blanshard’s critique looks authorita- 
tive, all the more so since he takes the trouble of 
citing his Catholie sources complete with imprimatur. 
However, his dice are overloaded, in education at least. 
Without questioning the assumption that Catholics 
do exercise influence in the publie schools, one might 
inquire why Blanshard does not also mention in pass- 
ing that Protestants enjoy some measure of control 
over secular schools and colleges. But, if it should 
be objected that Blanshard is writing about Catho- 
lies solely, then it would seem that his study is being 
conducted in a socio-cultural vacuum. It does not 
take the objective critic long to discern that Blanshard 
is employing the double standard of criticism and the 
technique of imparting partial truths by withhold- 
ing evidence contrary to his opinions. Thus, he does 
not state anywhere that numerous Catholics approve 
and employ Progressive teaching methods, even if 
they do disapprove of the underlying educational phi- 
losophy.** He upbraids the Mother Seton Arithme- 
ties for inserting drawings of saints and angels, but 
fails to mention that the same books also indoctri- 
nate pupils with the intergroup idea by depicting 
Negro children on a plane of equality with white 
children. Further, he complains that the Catholic 


33 W. Jansen, ‘‘Should Religious Beliefs Be Studied 
and Criticized in an American Public High School’’ 
({Brooklyn]: The Author, 1948); S. H. Adams et ai., 
‘*An Appeal to Reason and Conscience in Defense of the 
Right of Freedom of Inquiry in the United States,’’ 
1948; W. Jansen, B. J. Hovde, et al., ‘‘Can the Ban Be 
Justified?’’ The Nation, vol. 167, November 20, 1948, 
pp. 569-571. 

34 W. J. MeGucken, ‘‘ The Catholic Way in Edueation’’ 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1934), pp. xiii-xiv. Blanshard 
quotes MeGucken, but has overlooked the Catholic edu- 
cator’s remarks about modern methodology. He would 
have been shocked if he had consulted L. J. O’Connell’s 
‘* Are Catholic Schools Progressive?’’ (St. Louis: Herder, 
1946). 
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members of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education dissented when financial support was 
recommended for publie colleges only, but he neglects 
to say that they did not dissent from the proposal 
to end Negro discrimination, as did four Southern 
leaders (Report, Part II, p. 29 n.). There are more 
instances of misinterpretation, fragmentary informa- 
tion, and one-sided criticism, but it would be tedious 
to multiply instances. If the rest of the volume is as 
vulnerable as the chapters on education, then Blan- 
shard may be charged with shoddy scholarship, if not 
indeed with outright religious bias. It should be 
noted, however, that his generalizations are some- 
what better (e.g., 68-69, 101) than in the original 
articles. Some of his undocumented statements (e.g., 
p. 5) seem to echo the nativist writings of the past 
century, but the book on the whole is very unlike 
those hatemongering tracts. The bibliography and 
copious notes are an asset to this book, but it should 
be remembered that the principle of selective citation 
in favor of one’s views does not make for convincing 
research.®° 

The only Catholie answer of any length to the alle- 
gations of Blanshard which this writer has been able 
to locate is “Religion and American Democracy,” by 
George H. Dunne, S.J., St. Francis Xavier Church, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Father Dunne rejects the Blan- 
shard volume as “an unfortunate contribution to the 
cause of bigotry” (p. 9) and does his best to present 
Catholic refutations. It is evident that he does not 
take Blanshard’s statements too seriously, to judge 
from his incomplete and somewhat flippant (p. 27) 
rejoinder on educational matters. It is all fine to 
state that a complete rebuttal would require volumes, 
but it seems that a more substantial reply is called 
for, since the Blanshard book, a long-time best-seller, 
is undoubtedly influencing the minds of many readers. 
An inadequate defense is tantamount to admission. 

Rapidly decreasing space forces the writer to com- 
press his remarks on the remaining publications. 
“Religion and Education under the Constitution,” by 
J. M. O'Neill, chairman of the department of speech 
at Brooklyn College, is a fully documented study of 
the historical aspects of Church-State-school relation- 
ships. After paying due attention to the views of 
Jefferson and Madison on separation, Dr. O’Neill 
concentrates his critical fire on Justice Wiley Rut- 
ledge’s opinion in the Everson Case and on the Me- 
Collum Case. His hypothesis that the First Amend- 


35 For facts on Protestant pressure and authoritarian- 
ism in education, see B. Raup, ‘‘ Education and Organized 
Interests in America’’ (New York: Putnam, 1936), pp. 
94-97. The worst fears of Blanshard regarding the 
Catholic influence on education are not shared by Wil- 
liams, op. cit., pp. 134-136, who is a leading Protestant 
religious educator. 
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ment actually prohibits the establishment of a single 
religion, but does not prevent Congressional legis- 
lation with reference to religion in general or to 
churches as a unit, would seem to be well taken. The 
systematic, meticulous analysis is praiseworthy, but 
the repetitiousness, pugnacious prose, and intemper- 
ate polemics (e.g., pp. 42, 218) could have been 
avoided. A Catholic layman, Dr. O’Neill does not 
spare Catholic writers. The documentary appendix 
and the selective bibliography put the student in debt 
to the author. 

A shorter and more readable work on the same sub- 
ject is “The First Freedom,” by the Reverend Wil- 
frid Parsons, 8.J., of Georgetown University. Here 
Father Parsons examines the concept of separation 
and indicates that the provision of state funds to 
parochial schools in no wise compromises its histor- 
ical meaning as distinct from the recent Supreme 
Court interpretations of the First Amendment. 
Those who do not require an advanced treatment of 
the subject will profit greatly by reading Father 
Parsons’ little book. 

A documented survey of the Church-State problem 
in education from Roman times to the present, chiefly 
in France, is offered in Paul Fouquié’s “L’Eglise et 
lécole.” The greater part of the book contains an 
account of the life and work of Pope Pius XI, the 
background and text (plus commentary) of the en- 
eyclical, “Christian Edueation of Youth” (“Divini 
Illius Magistri”), the Latin text and French transla- 
tion of the canon law concerning education, and a 
classified bibliography. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive treatment in Eng- 
lish of “The Jewish Day School in America” has 
been edited by Ben M. Edidin, late assistant director 
of the Jewish Education Committee. Published as a 
special issue of Jewish Education, this symposium 
includes detailed descriptions of different types of 
yeshivahs, and other all-day elementary schools, as 
well as historical and ideological analyses of the 
Jewish equivalents of the parochial school. The con- 
tributors include representatives of all shades of 
religious and cultural ideology. Of particular inter- 
est is the article on the procedures of establishing 
a Jewish day school by Joseph Kaminetsky, director 
of the department of education of the Orthodox edu- 
cational organization, Torah Umesorah. 

Another enlightening symposium on “Religious 
Education and the Publie Schools” is available in 
the July-August, 1948, issue of Religious Education. 
The major faiths are represented by such able spokes- 
men as Professors Harrison 8. Elliott and F. Ernest 
Johnson, Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof, and the Rev- 
erend Thomas J. Quigley. The contributions are 
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prief but pointed and are usually followed by dis- 
cussion. 

Finally, a word of commendation should be ex- 
tended to the partially annotated bibliography, 
“Church, State and Education,” prepared by Diana 
Bernstein of the American Jewish Committee. Al- 
though incomplete, it is up to date and represen- 
tative.°° 

The conclusions of this writer are essentially the 
same as those of two years ago.®? The teaching of 
religion is an important component of contemporary 
American education. Religious education under any 
cuise, Whether Bible reading or devotional exercises, 
would be unfair to the many religious minorities. 
Historical experience has shown that religion in the 
publie schools is generally that representing Protes- 
tantism. Anything other than the regular religious 
content found in history and other courses, or what 
is known as “spiritual values,” is more than likely to 
violate the tender religious scruples of millions of 
Americans. 

The proper places for the teaching of religion are 
the home, the church, the Sunday School, the church 
weekday school (without benefit of released or dis- 
missed time), and the parochial school. In view of 
the fact that some parents desire that their children 
receive their education in a religious atmosphere, and 
by so doing relieve the public schools of a large ex- 
pense, it is only proper that the State provide aid 
to parochial schools. The precise form or extent of 
this aid is an open question at this time, although 
logically, if the parochial schools educate pupils for 
the State as well as for religion, there does not seem 
to be any reason why the State should not support 
such schools as it does the public institutions. 

As far as the American public school is concerned, 
it is historically apparent that at no time was it ever 
free from Protestant denominational influences. 
However finely one might interpret the doctrine of 
Chureh-State separation, it is practically impossible 
to prove that the Church was ever separated from the 
publie school.*8 If, then, this idea has not been re- 
alized in the past, why all this opposition to Federal 
aid cum parochial support? Payments to parochial 
schools no more endanger the separation of Church 
from State than do many of the other actions and 
practices in the publie schools which reflect denomi- 
national values. With regard to the opposition to- 
ward parochial schools on the ground that they will 

36 For additional unannotated references, see the bibli- 
ographies in Religious Education, XLIII, January-Feb- 
tuary, 1948, pp. 42-50; and Ibid., XLIV, May-June, 
1949, pp. 177-180. 
37 Brickman, op. cit., p. 252. 
388 The writer has seen religious pictures and Bibles 


in classrooms in the Washington, D. C., public schools. 
Religious education under Federal aegis? 
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foster divisiveness, it is a sad commentary to find 
that persons who proclaim cultural diversity also 
whoop it up with the same breath in behalf of re- 
ligious uniformity. Has state aid to religious educa- 
tion resulted in divisiveness in Switzerland? Is our 
democracy so weak as to be unable to sustain differ- 
ences in religion? 

A last word regarding the current Barden Bill 
which has stricken out the provisions which would 
make state aid to parochial schools possible. The 
same bill has excised the provisions guaranteeing 
equality of educational opportunity to all races. 
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THE REAL ACADEMIC QUESTION 


EpwIin T. SANDBERG 


Purdue University 


THE primary function of the college or university 
is to minimize the amount of actual experience re- 
quired for vocational success by providing the basic 
mental attitude which makes professional and social 
independence possible. It should not be necessary 
for the college graduate to learn through bitter ex- 
perience that he must “stand on his own feet” and 
that his success must be the direct result of his produc- 
tive capacity. Depth of thinking must be stimulated 
if it is to function effectively in maturity; the time 
for such stimulation is during the college years. 

Obviously many educators do not understand this 
challenge to their time-honored methods, for the 
routine schedule of examinations and evaluations has 
left them ignorant of the basic wrongs which underlie 
college teaching practices. The nation was shocked to 
learn in 1947 that a well-known university was the 
scene of some of the most shocking examples of 
“cheating” in the history of American higher educa- 
tion. It is easy to blame the students for such epi- 
demics of dishonesty ; it is equally easy to punish them 


student acquires should be the real point of stress jp 
every examination. 

Thought is defined as “the act or process of mental 
activity.” Even beginning students realize that there 
is little real thought required for the verbatim repro. 
ductions of an instructor’s comments as answers to his 
examination questions. How can an instructor, with 
justification, condemn a student for plagiarism in pre- 
pared research assignments when he encourages and 
even admires the same practice in his examinations? 

Certain basic principles must be learned by the 
student for occupational success; the necessity of 
such principles is evident. What most instructors 
and students have failed to realize is that only about 
one third of the average adult life is confined to 
work; consequently, young people are not being pre- 
pared for wholesome contacts with society nor have 
they been taught the need of creative thinking in 
work or in social life. 

One look at the reading diets of many successful 
men is illustrative of this failure. The largest selling 
group of magazines and books is the mystery-western 
thrillers. The same tendency is found in radio pro- 
grams and films. Neither self-improvement nor cre- 
ative thinking can be stimulated through such media. 

Reform must start at the roots of the problem; 


for infractions of academic rules established by pro- 
fessors and administrators largely tutored under the 
same system of mental duress. The root of the 
trouble, however, lies much deeper. Instructors have 
invited “cheating,” for they have failed to realize that 
their students must be taught the importance of con- 
structive thinking. 

The prevalence of intellectual dishonesty among 
college students is indicative of a general desire to 
“get by.” Any institution or course which inspires 
this attitude through its teaching is failing in its re- 
sponsibility to the nation. The acquisition of an edu- 
cation should be so attractive that the student will 
realize that no one is being cheated by dishonesty but 
himself. Elimination of such “teacher-saving de- 
vices” as the true-false test, the multiple choice and 
single-word response evaluations, and the memorized 


there must be an earnest attempt on the part of in- 
structors to sean their own preparation and their atti- 
tudes toward students. There must be a reaffirma- 
tion of interest in each student as an individual, in 
his problems and adjustments, in his ability to think 
constructively, and in the meaningfulness of his edu- 
cation. Teachers must no longer be content with 
verbatim transeriptions of their own statements as 
answers to their examination questions. They must 
realize their responsibility to teach students how to 
think, how to evaluate what they read, see and hear; 
they must teach a recognition of the fact that this 
century is only the connecting link between those 
which preceded and those which will follow it. They 
must mold character and stimulate intelligence; they 
must teach their students to realize that nothing 





data quizzes will largely eliminate the possibility of 
“getting by through cheating.” 


The mental attitude a 


great has ever been produced without the aid of 
creative, stimulated thinking. 
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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY: THE 
HEART OF THE PROBLEM 

Mucu has been written on the differences between 
totalitarianism and democracy. There is, however, 
one feature common to both—the recognition of the 
importance of education. The totalitarian state, how- 
ever, has in the matter of education by far the simpler 
problem. There the pattern of the product of the 
schools and of the citizen is clear and the task of the 
teacher is to follow the directives issued to mold all 
pupils and students to that pattern. Unquestioning 
obedience and a mind disciplined to accept whatever 
those in authority dictate are the results that must be 
aimed at and attained. 

The educational task in a democracy is far more 
difficult for it seeks to educate each individual to take 
his place in society as a free, participating member, 
critical, responsive to new issues as they arise, and 
competent to use his own mind and to reach a decision 
warranted by a given situation. Santayana’s defi- 
nition at once marks the difference between totalitar- 
ianism and democracy and hints at the formidable 
nature of educating for democracy. That definition 
of democracy was as follows: 

It moves by a series of clashes, mutual concessions, and 
limited satisfactions ; it counts on chivalry, sportsmanship, 
brotherly love, and on that rarest and least lucrative of 
virtues—fairmindedness; it is a broad-based, stupid, blind 
adventure, groping towards an unknown goal. 


Formidable as the educational task is, however, the 
most serious difficulties are being encountered in the 
two leading democracies of the world—Great Britain 
and the United States—in securing an adequate supply 
of teachers to carry on the task as it deserves to be 
earried on. In the United States there are serious 
deficiencies in numbers, and in Great Britain, a rapidly 
spreading economic unrest among the teachers in the 
profession and grave difficulties in recruiting candi- 
dates to teach young children and such special subjects 
as science and mathematics. 

In both countries the situation will not be improved 
until it is realized that the heart of the problem is 
economic, that a supply of teachers adequate in quan- 
tity and quality cannot be secured when more attrac- 
tive opportunities in terms of pay and conditions of 
service are increasingly becoming available and com- 
peting with the teaching profession. The MeNair 
Report on the Training of Teachers and Youth Lead- 
ers in England noted that “teachers are not a race 
apart,” and included in its recommendations of tests 
for effective recruitment “the market test.” The edu- 
cational task of a democracy cannot be fulfilled sue- 
cessfully unless these ideas lead to the only conelu- 
sion that is possible.—I. L. K. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SCHOOL STUDY COUNCIL LEADERS 


Tue Central New York School Study Council and 
the School of Education, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
will be sponsors of the first National Conference of 
School Council Leaders which will be held at Drumlins 
Country Club, Syracuse, May 10-11. The purpose is 
to provide an opportunity for leaders of il of the 17 
study councils throughout the country. to exchange ex- 
periences and to study common problems of council 
development and operation. The following councils, 
in addition to the host council, will have four repre- 
sentatives each at the meetings: Capitol Area School 
Development Association, State College for Teachers 
(Albany, N. Y.) ; Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Co- 
operative School Studies, Wayne University and the 
University of Michigan; Metropolitan School Study 
Council, Teachers College, Columbia University; Mid- 
Hudson Area School Study Council, State Teachers 
College (New Paltz, N. Y.); New England School 
Development Council, Harvard University; Pennsyl- 
vania School Study Council, the Pennsylvania State 
College; Philadelphia Area School Study Council, 
Temple University; Philadelphia Suburban School 
Study Council, University of Pennsylvania; Tennessee 
School Study Council, University of Tennessee; and 
Western New York School Study Council, University 
of Buffalo. A-group in New Hampshire which is 
contemplating the formation of a council will also be 
represented. 

The delegates will be weleomed by William P. 
Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse University, and Earl P. 
Watkin, of CNYSSC, and will devote the first morn- 
ing session to a general meeting, with reports of coun- 
cil committees and election of officers as the primary 
business. The afternoon will be given over to reports 
of representatives of each council on activities, mem- 
bership, organization and finance, and most satisfying 
accomplishments, and the dinner meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Paul R. Mort, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The two ses- 
sions on May 11 will center on discussion of problems 
of council operation and development. 


THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NCPT 


More than 3,000 delegates and visitors are expected 
to be in attendance at the 53d annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to be held 
in Long Beach (Calif.), May 22-24, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Wilton. According to a report released 
to the press by Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of the 
congress, primary consideration during the meeting 
will be given to parent education and the welfare of 
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children, with Federal aid for education and legisla- 
tion for financial assistance to the states in develop- 
ing and maintaining local public-health units next in 
importance. 

Roy E. Simpson, state superintendent of public in- 
struction for California, will open the sessions on 
Monday morning, May 22, with a weleoming address 
which will be followed by similar greetings by Douglas 
A. Newcomb, superintendent of schools, Long Beach, 
and Mrs. G. W. Luhr, president of the California con- 
gress. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, first vice-president 
of the national congress, will make the response. 
W. P. Percival, president of the Canadian Federation 
of Home and School, and Willard E. Givens, executive 


secretary, National Education Association, will also - 


address the opening session. With Herold C. Hunt, 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, presiding, the sec- 
ond meeting will have Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, super- 
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intendent of schools, Denver, as one of the speakers, 
with another to be announced. 

At the morning meeting on Tuesday, Peter H. 
Odegard, chairman of the department of political sej- 
ence, University of California (Berkeley 4), will be 
one of the speakers, and Alexander Lankler, of Cor- 
nell University, will diseuss “Youth’s Responsibility 
toward Government.” The Wednesday morning ses- 
sion will hear reports on the legislative objectives of 
the congress under the title, “Legislation Brings Free- 
dom,” with E. B. Norton, of State Teachers College 
(Florence, Ala.), discussing education, and Carl N, 
Neupert, of* the Wisconsin State Department of 
Health, speaking on health. The meetings will close 
with an evening session on Wednesday at which Clark 
G. Kuebler, president, Ripon (Wis.) College, will be 
the principal speaker. 


e e 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 1: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

In announcing the appointment of the Reverend 
LeRoy A. Martin as president, Tennessee Wesleyan 
College (Athens), Scoot anp Society, April 15, the 
statement was made that the retiring president, James 
L. Robb, was appointed in 1946. Dr. Robb was re- 
appointed in that year and will be named president 
emeritus, June 30, after 32 years of service, seven as 
dean and 25 in the presidency. 


The Reverend James J. McMahon, S.J., rector of the 
Jesuit House of Studies (Novaliches, P. R.), has been 
named president, Ateneo de Manila (P. R.). 


The Reverend Robert F. Harrington, formerly pastor 
of the Mount Zion Church, New Orleans, has assumed 
new duties as president, Samuel Huston College (Aus- 
tin, Tex.), succeeding the late Karl E. Downs. 


Harrison M. Davis, Jr., whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Nasson College (Springvale, Maine), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, June 28. 1947, will 
assume new duties, July 1, as headmaster, Hackley 
School (Tarrytown, N. Y.), succeeding Mitchell Grat- 
wick, whose appointment as headmaster, Horace Mann 
School for Boys (Fieldston, New York City), was 
reported in these columns, January 28. 


Lewis A. Wilson, whose appointment as deputy com- 
missioner of education for the State of New York was 
reported in ScHooL AnD Society, March 8, 1941, has 
been named acting commissioner of education and act- 
ing president, the University of the State of New York, 


to serve until a committee of six Regents can make 
recommendations for a successor to the late Francis 
Trow Spaulding, whose death was reported in these 
columns, April 1. 


John E. Burton, New York State Budget Director, 
will assume new duties, July 1, as vice-president-busi- 
ness, Cornell University, succeeding George F. Rogal- 
sky who has served in the administration of the uni- 
versity for 30 years and in the vice-presidency-busi- 
ness since January, 1948. Mr. Rogalsky will continue 
his service as a vice-president working in close associa- 
tion with the acting president, Cornelis Willem de 
Kiewiet. 

The Reverend William J. McKeefery, professor of 
religion and dean of the Chapel, Alma (Mich.) Col- 
lege, has been appointed dean of the college to suec- 
ceed Paul L. Rice. 


Francis P. Roman, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, New London (Conn.) Junior College (to be 
known as Mitchell College after July 1), has been ap- 
pointed acting dean to serve during the leave of 
absence for additional study granted to Benjamin A. 
Hewitt, dean. 


H. Lionel Elvin, principal, Ruskin College, Oxford 
(England), has been named director of the education 
department of the UNESCO Secretariat to succeed 
Clarence E. Beeby, director of education for New 
Zealand, who has returned to his post after two years 
of service with UNESCO. 


W. Ellison Chalmers, whose appointment as acting 
director, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois, was reported in ScHOoL AND 
Society, October 1, 1949, has been named to the 
directorship. 
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Edward S. Mason, dean, Graduate School of Publie 
Administration, Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed to the George F’, Baker Professorship of Eco- 
nomies, succeeding the late Joseph A. Schumpeter, 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 14. Other appointments include: Amado 
Alonso, Smith Professor of the French and Spanish 
Languages, to sueceed Jean-Joseph Seznee who has 
been named Marshall Foch Professor of French Lit- 
erature, Oxford University; Renato Poggioli, profes- 
sor of Slavic and comparative literature; John L. 
Oncley, professor of physical chemistry; and Herbert 
Dieckmann, associate professor of French literature. 


New appointments in the University of Michigan, 
effective at the beginning of the fall semester, include: 
Bruce Gilbert Johnston, professor of structural engi- 
neering; Neil C. Van Deusen, professor of library sci- 
ence, and Benjamin F. Bart, Jr., assistant professor of 
French. 


Thomas G. Spates, vice-president in charge of per- 
sonnel administration, General Foods Corporation, 
will assume new duties in the fall as professor of per- 
sonnel administration, Yale University. 


Whitney Blair, Latin master, Hebron (Maine) Acad- 
emy, has been awarded the Classical Association of 
New England Rome Scholarship for study in the sum- 
mer session of the School for Classical Studies, Ameri- 
can Academy (Rome). 


Recent Deaths 
James Abram Garfield Shirk, professor of mathe- 


“matics, Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 


died of a heart attack, April 15, according to a report 
received by ScHoot AND Society, April 29. Dr. 
Shirk, who was sixty-nine years old at the time of 
his death, had served as professor of mathematics 
(1901-04), McPherson (Kans.) College; assistant in- 
structor in mathematics (1904-06), University of 
Kansas; professor of mathematics and physics (1906- 
12), Ottawa (Kans.) University; and at Kansas State 
Teachers College as assistant professor of physical 
sciences (1912-14), professor of mathematics (since 
1914), and head of the department (191446). 


Horace Pugh Fry, retired professor of mechanical 
engineering, University of Pennsylvania, died, April 
23, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Fry had 
served the university as instructor in mechanical 
drawing (1902-07), assistant professor of mechanical 
drawing (1907-25), and professor of mechanical 
engineering (1925-44). 


The Reverend Charles Wilson Leitzell, president 
emeritus, Hartwick College (Oneonta, N. Y.), died, 
April 24, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Leitzell, 
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who had held pastorates in the Lutheran Church in 
Illinois, Iowa, and New York, had served as president 
of the college (1928-39). 


William L. Nicholas, Paul Ammon Maxwell, and 
Barney Kinley Baker, of Nebraska State Teachers 
College (Peru), died tragically, April 25. Dr. Baker, 
professor of education, despondent because he had 
not been reappointed to the staff, shot Dr. Nicholas, 
president of the college, Dr. Maxwell, head of the 
division of education, and himself. Dr. Nicholas, 
who was forty-eight years old at the time of his 
death, had served as principal and superintendent 
of schools (1926-32), Tryon (Nebr.) ; superintendent 
of schools (1932-41), Oshkosh ( Wise.) ; dean of men 
and director of placement (1941-45), Nebraska State 
Teahers College (Kearney) ; state supervisor of occu- 
pational information and guidance (1945-46), Ne- 
braska State Department of Education; and in the 
presidency at Peru (since 1946). Dr. Maxwell, who 
was fifty-three years old, had served as teacher of 
mathematics (1916-17), Wellsville (Ohio) High 
School; teacher of science (1917-18), Leetsdale (Pa.) 
High School, (1918-19), Bridgeville (Pa.) High 
School, (1919-20), Ben Avon (Pa.) High School, 
(1920-21), Edgewood (Pa.) High School, and (1921- 
28) in high schools of Pittsburgh; and professor of 
education and head of the department at Peru (since 
1929). Dr. Baker, fifty-four years old, had served 
as principal (1917-18), Southwest City (Mo.) High 
School; principal (1918-20) and superintendent of 
schools (1920-21), Picher (Okla.); principal (1921- 
22), Holyrood (Kans.) High School; assistant pro- 
fessor of education (1922-24), Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg); and at Peru as associate pro- 
fessor of education (1926-33) and professor (since 
1933). 


Kathleen Bruce, former professor of history, College 
of William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), died, 
April 26. Dr. Bruce, who was known as an his- 
torical scholar, researcher, and writer, had served 
as associate professor of history (1924-26), Wheaton 
College (Norton, Mass.), and professor of history 
(1926-31), College of William and Mary. She had 
also taught history in Tulane University (New Or- 
leans) and in the University of Richmond (Va.). Her 
research posts had included the directorship of the 
McCormick Biographical Association of Chicago. 


Raymond Kennedy, professor of sociology, Yale 
University, who had been on leave of absence since 
January, 1949, for a study of the effects of Western 
civilization on Indonesian natives, was killed, April 
27, by an armed gang in central Java. Dr. Ken- 
nedy, who was forty-three years old at the time of 
his death, had served the university as instructor in 
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sociology (1935-40), assistant professor (1940-43), 
associate professor (1943-47), and professor (since 
1947). 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, educator and 
custodian of the Longfellow and Dana family records, 
died of a heart ailment, April 27, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Dr. Dana had served as teacher (1903- 
04), St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.), and (1904- 
06), Thacher School (Ojai, Calif.) ; assistant in com- 
parative literature (1908-10), Harvard University; 
lecteur D’Anglais (1910-12), University of the Sor- 
bonne; instructor in comparative literature (1912- 
17) and assistant professor (1917), Columbia Uni- 
versity; lecturer (1921-32), New School for Social 
Research (New York 11); and lecturer (1930-32), 
Cambridge (Mass.) School of the Drama. He was 
the grandson of the poet, having been the son of 
“Edith with golden hair.” 


Oakes Ames, research professor emeritus of botany, 
Harvard University, died, April 28, at the age of 
seventy-five years. Mr. Ames had served the uni- 
versity as assistant in botany (1899-1900), instructor 
(1900-10), assistant professor (1915-26), professor 
(1926-32), Arnold Professor of Botany (1932-35), 
research professor (1935-45), and director of the 
botanical museum (1935-45). 


J. Harold Montague, head of the department of 
music, Virginia State College (Petersburg), suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, April 29, at the age of 
forty-four years. Mr. Montague had served the col- 
lege since 1933. 


Nellie Agnes Ogle, associate professor of secretarial 
training, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
died, April 30. Miss Ogle had served as teacher 
of shorthand and typing (1923-25), Wauconda (IIl.) 
High School, and (1925-26), Bedford (Iowa) High 
School; and associate professor of secretarial training 
(since 1926), Bowling Green State University. 
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BAXTER, WILLIAM J. Lower Prices Coming. Illus- 
trated. 4° 90. International Economie Research 
Bureau, 76 William Street, New York 5. 1950. $1.00. 
If you own bank savings, government bonds, and life in- 
surance this book tells you why you will get greater values 
from them and why your dollar will buy more and more of 
almost everything in the near future. 


Builders of Enterprise. 1900-1950. Pp. 121.  Illus- 

trated. School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University. New York 3. 1950. 
At this midcentury point in the stream of progress of our 
business-economy, the “largest collegiate school of business 
in the world,” the School of Commerce of New York Uni- 
versity, a pioneer in its field, reaches its Golden Anni- 
versary. 
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BUTTS, R. FREEMAN. The American Tradition jn 
Religion and Education. Pp. xiv+230. Beacon Pregs 
Boston 8. 1950. $3.00. ; 
An historical survey of the problems of the relationship 
between Church and State in American education. In. 
tended for educational and religious leaders, public officig]s 
and interested citizens. : 


CARTER, MARTHA R., AND WILLIAM H. Fox. 
‘*Art in the Elementary Schools of Indiana.’’ Byj. 
letin of the School of Education No. 2. Pp. 83. In. 
diana University Bookstore, Bloomington. 1950. 75 
cents. 

About a year ago the Division of Research and Field Ser. 
vices of the School of Education, Indiana University, initj- 
ated a series of studies in the field of elementary education 
designed to survey present practices of teachers regarding 
controversial problems in various instructional areas. The 
first was music; this is a report of the second. 

* 


CHILDS, JOHN L. Education and Morals: An Exper. 

mentalist Philosophy of Education. Pp. xiv +299, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 West 32d Street, New 
York 1. 1950. $2.75. 
The title of this book was chosen because the author wants 
to emphasize the character of the task that now confronts 
American educators. This task is nothing less than the 
attempt to educate a generation equipped to undertake the 
formation of the patterns for a new civilization, as he 
conceives it, that is basically a moral task. 


CROSS, E. A.. AND ELIZABETH CARNEY. 
ing English in the High Schools. Pp. x+550. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1950. $4.00. 
English teaching in the secondary schools today is under 
a constant and critical scrutiny. Among its well-informed 
critics are the English teachers themselves. 


‘*Edueacéo Fisica no Curso Primdrio: Sugestées para 
Organizacaio e Desenvolvimento de Programas.’’ Pub- 
licagdo No. 49. Pp. 46. Instituto Nacional de Estudos 
Pedagégicos, 10° Andar, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 1950. 
A publication of the Ministério da Educacio e Saide. 

2 


Education for One World. Pp. 50. Illustrated. Insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19. 1950. 


Annual census of foreign students in the United States, 
1949-1950. 


Teach- 


GWYNN, J. MINOR. Curriculum Principles and Social 
Trends. Pp. xxii+768. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

This revised edition discusses the evolution of the curricu- 
lum in the elementary and secondary schools of the United 
States, giving special emphasis to current curricular de- 
velopments. 

a 

Handbook for Junior Primary Teachers. Pp. 144. School 
Board of the City of Richmond, 312 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond 19, Va. 1949. $1.00. 

A revised edition with much new material and emended 
statements of concepts. 


HEATHERS, GLEN L. Young People and World Citizen- 
ship. Pp. x+182. Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. 1950. $2.00. 

A study of citizenship attitudes and programs of young 
adults in YMCA’s. 
* 


HOLMES, JOHN, AND CARROLL 8S. TOWLE (Edi- 
tors). A Complete College Reader. Pp. xviii+ 1063. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. 
1950. $4.00. 

In consultation with William H. Hildreth of the Ohio State 
University, the editors have collected significant literature 
from “the huge library of the world.” 


HUNT, ROLFE LANIER (Lyrics), AND RULON 
ARMSTRONG JONES (music). Pledge to the United 
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vations. Unpaged. Rulon Jones Publishing Company, 
3178 Acacia Avenue, San Bernardino, Calif. 1950. 
50 cents. 
The net proceeds derived from the sale of this song, written 
and published without profits in the interest of world peace 
and friendly dealings among all people, are dedicated to 
UNESCO. 
© 
HURD, ARCHER W. Problems of Collegiate Success 
or Failure with Particular Reference to Professional 
Schools of Medicine. Pp. vii+124. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service, Medical College of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond 19. 1949. 
Because preparation for the study of medicine is long and 
expensive it seems that even a modicum of success in pre- 
venting failure would be justified. This book is by an ex- 
perienced researcher in education, and, in attempting to 
find out why medical students fail, and why they don’t, he 
has pursued many lines of attack. 


KAPP, K. WILLIAM. The Social Costs of Private 
Enterprise. Pp. xii+287. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $4.50. 

This book, the first to cover the field of social costs in gen- 
eral, is a comprehensive and—insofar as possible—quanti- 
tative analysis of these costs. 


LOTZ, PHILIP HENRY (Editor). Orientation in Re- 
ligious Education. Pp. 618. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 150 5th Avenue, New York. 1950. $6.50. 

Here is a comprehensive introduction to the entire field of 
religious education today. 


LOWRY, HOWARD. The Mind’s Adventure; Religion 

and Higher Education. Pp. 154. The Westminster 
Press, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7. 1950. 
$2.50. 
This is not an account of the growth of higher learning 
in America or even of the colleges founded by the Church, 
but the story of how and why religion that brought forth 
most higher education in this country yielded its place, 
very widely, to the secular spirit. 


MacGOWAN, KENNETH. Early Man in the New 
World. Pp. xv+260. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 
Bringing together all the pertinent facts and theories on 
the subject, this anthropological ‘‘detective story” throws 
fascinating light on the origin of man in America. 


‘‘Oportunidades de Preparacéo no Ensino Industrial.’’ 
Publicagdo No. 43. Pp. 292. Instituto Nacional de 


Estudos Pedagégicos, 10° Andar, Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 

zil. 1949. 

Another publication of the Ministério da Educacio e Satide. 
= 


RANDOLPH, JOHN F. Primer of College Mathematics. 

Pp. xiii+ 545. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1950. $4.75. 
This book was written to try to restore some unity to ele- 
mentary mathematics. Each subject (algebra, trigonome- 
try, analytic geometry, differential and integral calculus) 
so effectively complements the others that “I am inclined 
to be overdramatic and say that it is little short of crimi- 
nal to force a young mind to compartmentalize such a beau- 
tifully coherent whole into artificial and loosely connected 
divisions,” thus speaks the author. 


School Buildings Your Taz Dollars Can Afford. Pp. 20. 
Illustrated. Timber Engineering Company, 1319 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 

This is presented for the benefit of school planners, archi- 
tects, and the taxpayers and represents 8 months of care- 
ful study and fact gathering. 


SEIDENBERG, JACOB. ‘Negroes in the Work 
Group.’’ Research Bulletin No. 6. Pp. 48. New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1950. Single copies 
free to New York State residents; in bulk (over five 
copies) or out of state, 15 cents a copy. 
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SPEARMAN, C., AND LL. WYNN JONES. Human 

Ability: A Continuation of ‘‘The Abilities of Man.’’ 
Pp. vii+ 198. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1950. $2.50. 
This continuation of the author’s “The Abilities of Man” 
which appeared in 1927 has as its purpose the discussion of 
the studies carried out by himself and his students since 
the first work was issued. 


The Story of Our Times: Encyclopedia Yearbook 1950. 
Pp. 432. Illustrated. The Grolier Society, Inc., and 
The Richards Company, New York. 1950. $10.00. 
“Of all the stories ever written none matters more to us 
than the living story of our times.” 

© 


TAFT, DONALD R. Criminology: A Cultural Inter- 

pretation. Pp. xiv+704. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11. 1950. $5.50. 
This second edition is in fact an over-all revision. Least 
change has been made in the chapters on delinquency pre- 
vention, but the significance of psychiatric group therapy 
is emphasized. 
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‘Democracy needs to understand the menace of 
mass-mindedness if it is to remain free in a 
period in which hosts of gullible men are grasping 
at totalitarianism as though it were the liberating 
gift of God.” —Dr. Eugene Youngert at Convention 
of Secondary School Principals, Kansas City. 
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JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association _ . , 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia 6, S. C. Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 


Richmond 19, Va. 

COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 

A comprehensive, professional teacher-placement service 


For Colleges, Universities, Professional, Secondary, 
and Elementary Schools 


(Members of N.A.T.A.) 


Spanish Conversation 
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The Interamerican 
Summer School 


, July 3-Aug. 11 

Seventh Season: \\.\.13-dec. 2 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE Tu. 
TORS, three hours daily. Scheduled classes 
in Mexican Culture. All Mexican Faculty. 
M.A. Degree. Special Commercial training, 
Incorporated under Department of Univer. 
sity Studies, Mexico; Commercial Dept. mem. 
ber of American Association of Commercial 
Colleges. Lodging in private homes. Mod- 
erate rates. Interesting vacation in temperate 
climate. Beautiful campus. Write for bulle- 
tin. 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 3-413 Salida, Colorado 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








Universities and Colleges throughout the 
United States continue their great demand 
for recommendations for those trained in the 
different fields of Science. The positions 
range from instructorships to heads of 


departments. 


Our service is nation-wide. 


AMERICAN 
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28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














